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MISS IOWA PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER for 1953, Barbara Brehemy of 
Clear Lake, chosen by news cameramen at the short course in Iowa City. 
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For a Carefree Vacation 
Stop “Guestimating™ 


Install the estimating guide that eliminates “guess- 
work’. Easy to use, it furnishes dollars and cents 
selling values on all printing orders. 
Take Advantage Of This 
Vacation Special 
Write Today tor 69-day FREE TRIAL 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 143 SALT LAKE CITY 6, UTAH 


BUY THE BEST AT PERFECTION 


We sell and stock for immediate delivery 
ACME MORRISON BOOK STITCHERS HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS 
BLATCHFORD’S TYPE METAL Glider Trimosaw EasyKaster Routers 


CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. MORRILL’S NEWS INK 
Paper Drills « Cutters * Hi-Speed Quoins H. B. ROUSE COMPANY 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING co. Composing Sticks « Slug Cutters « Miterers 
Type Cabinets» Newspaper Tables+ Turtles MORRISON SAWTRIMMERS 
NYGREN DAHLY PERFORATORS VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES 


PERFECTION TYPE: INC. minnesora 


What You May Expect 
In Back Shop Help 


From lowa City 


A trained beginner capable of setting 10 to 14 inches of type 
per hour the first week with a background which has em- 
phasized clean proofs, proper word division, and careful fol- 
lowing of copy. Speed should increase rather rapidly, depend- 
ing upon the amount of machine time on the job. 


A trainee who has been given “country shop” training. 
He will be able to set and lock up simple jobs, help with ads 
and makeup, do casting and feed press. 
Enrollments are now being taken for Fall, 1953. Only 15 
trainees will be accepted. Contact interested people in your 
community and have them write for details about the lino- 


type course. 


For full information, contact... 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 
School of Journalism lowa City, lowa 


Blind lowa Journalist 


Covers Regular Beat 


How an lowa journalist overcame 
the handicap of blindness and con- 
tinued in newspaper work was written 
up lately in the Des Moines Register. 
Jay Ellis, 28, a Kansas journalism 
graduate, became blind three years 
ago but is covering the police station, 
courthouse and city hall for the Web- 
ster City Graphic. 

Register staff writer Florence Swil- 
hart said Ellis types his stories, read- 
ing his shorthand notes by running 
the Banks Braille writer tape through 
his fingers. A “seeing eye” dog, Perda, 
leads Ellis when he covers his beats. 
Ellis lives in Webster City with his 
wife, Alice. 

He and his dog were to be featured 
on the television show “Welcome 
Travelers.” The show, emanating from 
Chicago, paid expenses to that city for 
his filming. 


James K. Latta 

James K. Latta, 86, publisher of the 
Morning Sun News-Herald for 57 
years, died June 8 at his home in 
Washington, Iowa. He had retired 
from the newspaper business in Sep- 
tember 1944 and his death followed a 
period of declining health. 

Latta began his newspaper career 
at the age of ten as an apprentice to 
P. B. Brown, who was then publisher 
of the Morning Sun Reporter. In 1887 
Latta co-established the Morning Sun 
News and later became owner. In 
1897, he merged his News with the 
Morning Sun Herald which he pur- 
chased after a fire in that newspaper’s 
plant. 


Uses Davenport's Editorial 
The state of Hlinois used for pub- 
licity purposes 1,000 reprints of a re- 
cent full-page editorial by publisher 
John Davenport of the Bureau Valley 
Chief at Tiskilwa, Ill., entitled “Who 
Says We're Short on History, Lacking 
in Scenery in Illinois?” Davenport is 
a former faculty member of the State 
University of Iowa school of journal- 
ism who received his doctor's degree 
in mass communications the 
university. 
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Make Pictures Carry Ideas 


iowa Photographers 


In Annual Meeting 
SES THAT CAN be made of pho- 


tography, not only to convey im- 
portant ideas to readers but also to 
increase business, notably in adver- 
tising, were stressed at the sixth an- 
nual news photography short course, 
combined with the annual convention 
of the Iowa Press Photographers as- 
sociation, on the State University of 
lowa campus at Iowa City, June 5, 6 
and 7, 

New resources available to pho- 
tographers were explained, and new 
emphasis was placed also on old re- 
sources, such as efficient use of space 
in the dark room and the proper 
utilization of light in making the 
picture. 

Above all, it was emphasized, the 
photographer is dealing in ideas, and 
for him to keep his mind open con- 
stantly to new ideas and to new ways 


PHOTO CREDITS 
The cover picture is by Don Moldenhauer. 
Candid shots of conference leaders are by 
Ed Farber. 


of doing things means that photogra- 
phy is a frame of mind. 
FIRST JOINT MEETING 

The Iowa City sessions were the 
first joint meeting of the university 
short course and the association con- 
vention. The association adopted a 
resolution declaring that “much has 
been gained by the merger both for 
press photographers and pho- 
tographers of lowa in the combination 
of the two events.” 

Photojournalism is a medium for 
conveying important messages to the 
world, insisted Arthur Rothstein, 


JACK ORRIS 
Camera Demonstration 


technical director of Look, who spoke 
on “The News Photographer: Herit- 
age and Promise.” Among examples 
of message-conveying pictures 
projected two of his own, one depict- 
ing dust bowl conditions in the 
American southwest another 
showing the physical and social im- 
pacts of soil erosion. These pictures, 
he said, had been influential in help- 
ing to combat the conditions depicted. 
Photography and_ photojournalism 
have progressed through the same 
stages as does the individual pho- 
tographer, Rothstein suggested. First 
there is the mere thrill of being able 
to make a picture. Then comes the 
period of delight in technical excel- 
lence, the salon stage. Then comes the 
realization that pictures can record 
events and situations. Finally one sees 
the opportunity and the challenge to 
make the pictures say something. 


In enumerating the qualities that 
should be possessed by the ideal 
camera, Rothstein listed portability, 
flexibility, adaptability, versatility and 
simplicity. As he now operates, he ex- 
plained, he uses 11 cameras. 

Among his predictions for the fu- 
ture were: more small, automatic 
cameras; practical, simple color pho- 
tography; polaroid color; higher re- 
solving power of lenses and of fine 
grain film; emphasis on dyestuff sen- 
sitizing of photographic materials; 
progress in television; more use of 
color in newspapers and magazines. 

He urged photographers to con- 
centrate on the idea and on present- 
ing it realistically. Pay attention to 
design, he advised. Explore the possi- 
bilities of cameras and other facilities. 
Learn to work quickly and quietly. 


(Turn to next page) 


ROBERT BOYD 


National President 
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Make your pictures as simple as possi- 
ble. 
PICTURES IN ADS 

On the opportunities open to the 
photographer to develop the use of 
pictures in advertising, and thus to 
build new business for the paper, the 
experience of Erwin S. Koval as 
photographer for the Huntingdon 
(Pa.) Daily News was presented by 


ARTHUR ROTHSTEIN 
Informal Interval 


Giff Hampshire, director of public 
relations for the Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument corporation. 


Saying that a new kind of non- 
metropolitan newspaper has come in- 
to existence since the advent of elec- 
tronic engraving, Hampshire declared 
there was also a new kind of press 
photographer, no longer the sole 
property of the editorial department 
but a promoter of picture mindedness 
among advertisers, to the benefit of 
the advertiser, the newspaper and 
the photographer. 

“Only through photography,” said 
Hampshire, “can some advertising 
problems be solved. Photographs — 
the ability of the newspaper to service 
the advertiser through expert photo- 
graphic facilities — are often the dif- 
ference between a satisfied and an 
unsatisfied advertiser.” 

In the Daily News case, the photog- 
rapher benefited personally through 
being recognized as a more important 
member of the staff, then through 
being given an assistant, and finally 
through advancing to a position as ad- 
vertising manager of a Colorado 
newspaper, 
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USING LIMITED SPACE 

The problem of operating in lim- 
ited space probably is faced by most 
newspaper photo departments, ob- 
served Harry A. Lamon, Jr., of the 
Moline (Ill.) Daily Dispatch. But be- 
fore demanding more space, he sug- 
gested, the department should ask 
itself, “Are we using or abusing the 
space we already have?” 

Limited space, he explained, can 
work to the photographer's advantage 
by saving steps. To experience this 
advantage the third dimension, 
height, which yields volume, must be 
considered. Using various levels ot 
space can be of greater value than 
using more area. 

On the theme that “photography 
is a frame of mind,” Robin F. Garland 
of Graflex, Inc., stressed the need of 
being alert to the challenge of new 
ideas. He urged note taking and said 
that he himself took notes on all new 
talks. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Robert Boyd of the Milwaukee 
Journal gave a talk on the work of 
the National Press Photographers as- 
sociation, of which he is president. 
He said the national association, the 
state organizations and the local or- 
ganizations, each at its own level, 
performed functions which the others 
could not duplicate. 

Boyd also gave a demonstration of 
posing individuals and groups, using 
subjects from the audience and show- 
ing how they can be brought into 
compact arrangements. His demon- 
stration also revealed how the pho- 
tographer can be an efficient, tactful, 
patient and persistent boss of the 
posing situation. 

Discussing basic color photography, 
James A. Kent of the university 
photographic service presented results 
of his own experiments, comparing 
different photographic materials, ex- 
posures, viewing conditions, color 
combinations and other variables. 

Among hints for exploring all possi- 
ble uses of every piece of equipment, 
John Adams Orris of the Detroit 
News suggested use of the Speed 
Graphic as a candid camera. As a 
device for keeping track of the use 
and gradual aging of developer, he 
suggested a string of 150 shirt buttons 
on a wire, each fifth button black. 
Each button represents a negative and 
the buttons are moved along as suc- 
cessive films are processed. 


“Don't be afraid to try extra shots,” 
he urged; “spend a little of your own 
money.” 

KEEPING PICTURES HEALTHY 

Among “Rx for Sick Pix,” J. Winton 
Lemen of the Eastman Kodak com- 
pany stressed especially the need for 
cleanliness. Always clean the enlarger 
lens, both inside and out, he urged. 
A photographer should be able to 
print most of his negatives on No. 2 
paper, he said. If not, there is some- 
thing chronically wrong. It may be 
lighting, exposure or development. In 
judging a negative for selection of 
paper contrast, one should consider 
the significant part of the negative — 
not the total. 

“Get the light off the camera” was 
the urgent principle enunciated by 
Edward R. Farber of Strobo Re- 
search. Have the subject face the 
light, or the light face the subject. 
This rule applies for all positions of 
the camera. Have the light high 
enough to get light into the eyes. 
Then have a secondary light opposite 
the first, and the results will be re- 
markably satisfactory. 

Farber pegged these principles by 
appearing in a helmet with two goose- 
necked lights, one front and one rear, 


HERBERT NIPSON 
The Picture Story 


which fulfilled the requirements. 
When taking pictures of groups, he 
suggested, have all persons looking in 
the same direction. To overcome the 
effect of smoke in a room, use bounce 
light; avoid illuminating the smoke 
in front of the lens. 
LIGHT MAKES EMPHASIS 
The thing in the picture that is 
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important can be emphasized by 
throwing light upon it, advised Don 
J. Mohler of General Electric. The 
photographer must know the story 
that’s behind the news picture, he in- 
sisted, in order to handle it intelli- 
gently. 

“Make it fun,” he urged. “If you 
enjoy what you're doing, nothing is 
too much work. Remember to make 
people pleased with what they see.” 

He said it’s almost impossible to 
overexpose a bounce flash shot. As a 
means of estimating exposure he ad- 
vised guessing the distance from light 
to ceiling to subject, then adding one 
stop for absorbed light, or even two 
stops in case of a dark surface. 

Herbert Nipson, managing editor 
of Ebony, detailed the procedure by 
which a reporter-photographer team 
works up a picture story for a maga- 
zine, using as an example a wheat 
farming project which had been fea- 
tured in Ebony. He emphasized the 
desirability of taking numerous pic- 
tures, so as to have plenty of choice. 
ELECTRONIC FLASH 

Electronic flash equipment was 
demonstrated by George W. Ward of 
the Heiland Research corporation and 
Edward R. Farber of Strobo Research. 

George Yates of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune was short course 
chairman, and Prof. Walter A. Steig- 
leman of the State University of Iowa 
was toastmaster at the annual ban- 
quet. Prof. Edward F. Mason was 
short course director. 

Barbara Brehemy of Clear Lake 
was chosen Miss Iowa Press Pho- 
tographer for 1953. Her attendants 
were Jan Henderson of Sioux City 
and Betty Schmidt of Cedar Rapids. 
151 PRINTS IN CONTEST 

In the annual picture contests there 
were 151 entries in six classifications. 
Sweepstakes award was won by Joan 
Liffring of Cedar Rapids, who also 
took all three places in the layout 
classification. 

In the salon section, open to non- 
members as well as members of the 
Iowa Press Photographers association, 
first place went to Carl Franks of Ce- 
dar Rapids, second to Gladys Justice 
of Iowa City and third to Alfred 
Berger of Marion. 

For feature pictures, first award 
went to Carl Turk, Mason City; sec- 
ond, E. L. Musser, Mason City; third, 
Howard Swift, Des Moines. 

Spot news: Cy Berg, Marshalltown, 
first; Richard Lindsey, LaMoille, sec- 
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ond; E. L. Musser, third. 

Sports: Norman Hill, Ottumwa, 
first; John Mclvor, Cedar Rapids, 
second; Carl Turk, third. 

Pictorial: Glen Keilog, Clear Lake, 
first; Carl Turk, second; E. L. Musser, 
third. 

Carl Franks was reelected president 
of the Iowa Press Photographers as- 
sociation. E. L. Musser was elected 
vice-president; Ron Bliesener of Burl- 
ington, secretary, and William C. 
Bogle of Iowa Falls, treasurer. 


Palimpsest Features 
Newspaper Career 


Of Ralph Shannon 


The March issue of Palimpsest was 
devoted to Ralph Shannon, former 
president of the Iowa Press associa- 
tion and publisher of the Washington 
Evening Journal, and to journalism in 
Washington. This magazine is pub- 
lished monthly by the State Historical 
Society of lowa and the main story on 
Shannon is by William J. Petersen, 
superintendent of the society. 
about Shannon's 
career and the characteristics of his 
writing and thinking. Petersen says, 
“In analyzing Shannon's writings one 
gathers that he places great store in 
those pioneer qualities — enterprise, 
resourcefulness, 
and self-reliance.” 


This story is 


integrity, courage 

The second section is a discussion 
of Shannon's editorials. Describing 
the interaction between society and 
editor, Petersen says, “During his life- 
time the Washington community has 
left an indelible impression on Shan- 
non’s personality and character; in 
turn Shannon has defty molded the 
lives of individuals and communities 
— although he himself would be the 
last to admit it.” 

The next section is a collection of 
“Quips” column. 
These quips are listed under such 
titles as “Politics,” “Business,” “Social 
Philosophy” and “The Human Side.” 
Included are Shannon’s 
“barbs” from over the years. 


from  Shannon’s 


some of 


Published in full is an editorial 
tribute Shannon wrote to his son, 
Captain Robert Shannon, when the 
latter was lost over Iceland during 
World War Il. Petersen comments, 


“The editorial has been described as 
one of the most eloquent expressions 
of a father’s love for a son to appear 
in the annals of American journalism.” 

The concluding section of this Pa- 
limpsest is a description of Washing- 
ton journalism — which began in 1854 
with the Washington Argus — and 
tells how the Evening Journal even- 
tually absorbed other newspapers and 
thus “permitted the town to settle 
down with one solidly-supported 
newspaper. in 1931.” This section is 
by research associate Robert Rutland 
of the society. 


Editor Ahern Lauded 
By Decorah Reader 


L. Dale Ahern, editor of the Decor- 
ah Public Opinion, has published a 
recent letter from a reader praising 
the work of the small town newspaper 
editor. Addressed “To the Editor,” the 
letter says: 

“In a small community there is no 
one who is more constantly in the 
public eye than the local newspaper 
editor. He is the peg to hang it on 
and is supposed to be all things to 
all people. He is the first and easiest 
to blame for all ills, and the last to 
receive any plaudits for the accom- 
plishments in a community. 

“After the completion of some local 
project who would ever think of pass- 
ing on a pat on the back to the man 
responsible for the publicity, after all 
that’s just his job, he’s supposed to do 
that, you know. Let all others take the 
bows. Just be sure the newspaper 
editor cheers loud enough and long 
enough, that’s his job. 

“I just want to pay this personal 
tribute, Dale, to an excellent job, 
handled at all times with understand- 
ing, good judgment and good taste. 
You may not hear the stands rooting; 
that’s because they don’t root for 
newspaper editors, the home town 
errand boys.” Everett W. Gross, De- 


corah, Iowa. 


Publishing Stratford Paper 
The Stratford Courier is being pub- 
lished by staff members of the Web- 
ster City Freeman-Journal. The Cour- 
ier is printed at the Journal plant and 


its format has been changed. 
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lowan at Crowning 


Daughter of Bedford Editor 


Covers Coronation for LIFE 


Dora Jane “Dodie” Hamblin, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Hamblin, publishers of the Bedford 
Times-Press, helped cover the corona- 
tion for Life magazine. Dodie is Lon- 
don Life correspondent and her des- 
cription of the coverage of this event 
is included in a Life magazine re- 
lease: “The Story Behind the Stories 
in Life.” 

The release tells how “Edit and 
Production combined to set an almost 
unbelievable record for color print- 
ing.” Covering the coronation for Life 
were 13 staff and other photograph- 
ers and 11 reporters. Motorcycle mes- 
sengers in London and an Atlantic 
airlift hastened the dispatching of 
color film in “Operation Coronation” 
and Life comments: “From color 
photography in London, June 2 to the 
newstands of America, June 11 — ten 
days. (Normal time for the regular 
fast color page in each issue — three 
weeks. )” 

The release points out that Dodie 
Hamblin’s experiences on the day of 
the coronation are “fairly typical of 
other Life London staffers — the long 
wait endured in rain and cold, the 
brief. brilliant moment when the story 
went parading by.” 

Dodie writes: “Monday we all 
brought in overnight bags and slept 
in the office on cots. At 2:30 corona- 
tion morning, we were called and had 
breakfast in the office canteen. I left 
the Time & Life building at 3:45 and 
walked to my position in the ministry 
of works stands in Whitehall. 

“I had walked to my spot several 
times by different approaches so that 
I would know how to get there quick- 
ly by any route if the crowds should 
jam up the most direct way. When I 
got to my position, T just sat and 
waited, soaking wet and cold _ like 
everybody else. We all got a package 
of sandwiches and two bottles of 
lemonade in the office. I took along a 
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thermos of coffee and a thermos of 
martinis. The coffee tasted fine. 

“The procession began to pass my 
spot at 2:30 in the afternoon and I 
reported it. I had to be at the London 
airport, about 45 minutes out of the 
city, to catch Pan American flight 101 
at 7 p.m., and surprisingly I had no 
crises. I made the fastest trip to the 
airport I ever made — about 35 min- 
utes. 

“While I was waiting there, I got a 
telephone message that two motor- 
cvcles were on their way with more 
film for me to take to New York. 
Then happened one of those little 
things that demonstrate the proverbial 
honesty of the English. A cop flagged 
one of our drivers for speeding. He 
didn’t have time to stop and be ar- 
rested, so he brought the film in and 
then drove back to the cop and apolo- 
gized and explained why he was 
speeding. The cop let him go.” 

Dodie’s sister, Mary, is a former 
assistant editor of THe Iowa Pusiisn- 
ER, having earned her master’s degree 
in journalism at the State University 
of Towa. Her mother, now associated 
with the Times-Press, is a former Ce- 
dar Rapids newspaperwoman. 


William A. Reed 

William A. Reed, 82, veteran Iowa 
newspaper man and radio station of- 
ficial in Waterloo, died May 30 in his 
Waterloo home following a stroke. He 
started his career on the Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald and later became 
owner and operator of the Oelwein 
Record. He was mayor of Oelwein for 
four years. 

In 1908 he became the managing 
editor of the Waterloo Tribune and 
later was its editor publisher. 
Reed owned the Tribune press, a 
Waterloo printing concern operated 
by his daughter, Helen. 


Walling Death Ends 
Unusual Partnership 


One of Iowa’s most enduring news- 
paper partnerships was concluded 
May 30 with the death of C. S$. Wall- 
ing, 85, publisher of the Oskaloosa 
Daily Herald, with which he spent 68 
vears. 

Walling and Phil Hoffmann, presi- 
dent and editor of the Herald, went to 
work for this newspaper in 1885 after 
they graduated from high school. 
Walling served as publisher of the 
Herald until a few years ago when ill 


CHARLES S. WALLING 


health forced his retirement. Now his 
son, Art K., and his grandson, Chuck, 
are on the Herald staff. 

In 1948 Walling and Hoffmann 
both received master editor awards 
from the Iowa Press association, and 
at that time were the first two from 
one newspaper to receive this honor. 

Walling was postmaster in Oska- 
loosa for several years and served as 
Republican county chairman 12 years. 
He also was a former director, vice- 
president and acting president of the 
Oskaloosa chamber of commerce. 

He attended Penn college during 
his first years with the Herald. After 
10 years with the mechanical depart- 
ments he was made an advertising 
solicitor and eventually took over the 
business management as publisher of 


the Herald. 
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Statewide Survey Shows 


lowa Daily Editors Desire 


More Permanent Reporters 


By William A. Harper 


When a young man or woman ap- 
proaches you for a job, what question 
do you first ask this would-be re- 
porter? 

This question was posed to editors 
of Iowa daily newspapers through a 
mail survey, and 23 of them came up 
with some answers which young hope- 
fuls might well stop and reflect upon 
before attempting to enter the edi- 
torial side of the newspaper business 
in Iowa. 

One problem that seemed to con- 
cern editors most was that many em- 
ployees seem to take their reporting 
jobs as merely stepping stones to 
something better. They pointed to 
lack of interest and enthusiasm on the 
part of many young reporters. 


Mr. Harper is a graduate student at the 
State University of Iowa school of journalism 
and a former reporter for the Huntington, 
W. Va., Herald-Dispatch. 


The editor of one paper said he 
always asked this question first: “Tell 
me about yourself?” He adds that the 
details of the reporter's answer re- 
veals whether he is interested more in 
himself than in his job. “While he 
talks, you can always tell whether he 
has vision and promotion ability, or is 
just another worker.” 


Another newspaperman said he 
asks every applicant “If he is 100 per 
cent sold on making newspaper work 
his life work, with possibly several 
years in the reporting end.” In the 
same vein, one of the newspapermen 
would seek to find “If the reporter 
really wants to work at this profes- 
sion. 

Still another editor declared, “I 
want to know whether they really 
want to newspaper, or are looking for 
a 40-hour a week job. You can’t news- 
paper in 40 hours.” 

Some of the Iowa newspapermen 
who responded to the survey wanted 
to make sure that their reporters were 
personable and the kind of newsmen 
who could get along with people. One 
editor said “A reporter can be taught 
how to cover a beat and how to write 
a story, but you can’t teach personal- 
itv and interest that late in the game.” 

And, of course, the mechanics of 
writing received considerable atten- 
tion from. the men. Several 
wanted to know, for instance, “Is he 
capable of getting facts straight and 
writing them straight? Accuracy is 
tops in importance, right down to the 
tiniest detail.” 


lowa 


Another simply wanted to know 
whether the reporter thought he could 
write so that a newspaper subscriber 
would read what he writes. 


e 
REDIFORM DEALERS NEED NO INTRODUCTION 


OTHER THAN THEIR NEW ... 


REDIFORM 


REDIFORM DIVISION 


Ur versity Avenue 
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Curiosity may have killed a cat, as 
the saying goes, but as far as the Iowa 
editors are concerned the possession 
of such a trait wouldn't mean the 
downfall of a reporter. On the con- 
trary, they consider this one of the 
prime requisites of a good newspaper- 
man. 

For example, one editor would like 
to know “If the reporter is inclined to 
be curious; to wonder why this and 
that is so, and do they ask questions 
to find out why, and keep on asking 
questions until they get the answers.” 

Here are some of the questions the 
editors said they would ask first of 
an applicant for a job: 

“Is he dependable?” 

“How long are you willing to stay?” 

“Do you think you can do a good 
job at the position for which you are 
applying and why?” 

“Do you really want to work at this 
profession; are you prepared to do the 
job for me that you would expect and 
want if our positions were reversed?” 

“Why do you feel you can succeed 
in newspaper work?” 

“Why do you want the job? Are 
you interested in the work, or just 
want to put in time?” 

The answers to the question, “What 
do you ask first when you interview 
an applicant for a job?” indicate that 
lowa journalists consider the follow- 
ing characteristics prime requisites 
for a good reporter: 

Ability to write; personality; in- 
quisitiveness; nerve; interest in news- 
educational 


papering; background; 


perseverance; initiative; interest in 
people; 


hews., 


enthusiasm, and nose for 

In answering another part of the 
questionnaire, the 23 editors indicated 
they prefer newsmen with college ed- 
ucations. And most of them said that 
journalism training is valuable, but 
that journalism school graduates are 
not always available. 

Three of the editors who said they 
preferred college trained men _ felt 
that, although a college education is 
preferable, such a background is not 
always necessary. One of the respond- 
ents summed up these opinions in 
this way: 

“If an applicant is a hometown boy, 
I don't feel it necessary for him to 
have a college education. What dis- 
advantages he might have because of 
the lack of education would be offset 


(Continued on page 10) 
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lowa Publisher Editorials 


Can Small Newspapers Get 


Aid From New Technology? 


The newspaper in a small town or 
village — a community of less than 
1,000 population, or even less than 
500 — this is a typically Iowan type 
of journalism. One would hate to see 
it disappear under the pressures de- 
scribed by John Burrows in his presi- 
dent’s column on the adjacent page. 

Of course there are other typical 
Iowan types of journalism, too — the 
prosperous county seat weekly, the 
small city daily and the capital city 
daily of statewide circulation. These 
are prosperous enterprises — ask the 
man who owns one — and there seems 
to be no worry about their becoming 
extinct. 

But as one goes down the scale of 
population sizes, there seems to be a 
point at which the economic base be- 
comes inadequate. It will no longer 
comfortably carry the overhead load 
of costs necessary for running a print- 
ing and publishing business under 
modern conditions. 

On the other hand, as one goes 
down the population scale, one finds 
an increase in the intimacy of associa- 
tion which enables the editor to give 
a type of personal service that is im- 
possible for larger publications. This 
was pointed out many years ago by 
the editor of the American magazine 
in a brochure entitled “Where Do I 
Come In, Asks the Human Being.” He 
observed that if the great metropoli- 
tan papers were able to publish “per- 
sonals” on the same level of acquaint- 
ance as the country weeklies they 
could have circulations of millions. 
And, it is to be noted, the metropoli- 
tan papers undertake to fill this gap 
by establishing readership acquaint- 
ance with personalities in Hollywood 
and elsewhere, who then can become 
subjects for personal notes. 

Metropolitan papers also confess 
their need for giving local service 
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when they publish different editions 
for different segments of their circula- 
tion area. They do this as a service 
not only to readers but also to adver- 
tisers. 

All of which means that the grass- 
roots man, in day-by-day intimate 
association with his readers, his news 
sources and his advertisers, has an 
asset which the bigger fellows may 


well envy — and do. 


To serve a community in this way 
is a position of trust and honor. How 
the obligation is met — what the edi- 
tor has to think about, what he has 
to do — is described by Ed Black of 
the Preston Times on another page of 
this issue. Black’s account, as there 
given, is a sort of report to his com- 
munity. It tells how he took over 
where his father, Lou Black, left off, 
and how he has met the problems and 
crises as they have occurred. He has 


Che Jowa Publisher 


And the Bulletin of the 
Iowa Press Association 


Published monthly at Iowa City. Iowa, by the 
State University of Iowa School of Journalism 
Edward F. Mason, Editor 
Patrick A. McGehee, Assistant Editor 
Ellis H. Newsome, Advertising Director 
Donald A. Stanley, Advertising Assistant 
Associate Editors: Don J. Reid, manager of 
the Iowa Press Association; John R. Burrows, 
Belle Plaine Union, president of the Iowa 

Press Association. 
Officers of the Iowa Press Association 
John R. Burrows, Belle Plaine Union .. . 
President 
Duane E. Dewel, Algona Advance .. . . 
Vice-President 
S. E. Tennant, Colfax Tribune 
Recording Secretary 
Lloyd McCutcheon, Sibley Gazette-Tribune . 
Treasurer 
Don J. Reid, Des Moines . Managing Director 
Ralph E. Shannon, Washington Evening 
Journal . eae Advisory 
Board of Directors: J C. Moore, Winterset 
Madisonian; Willard D Archie, Shenandoah 
Sentinel; Gordon Aasgaard, Lake Mills Gra- 
phic; Leslie K. Hull, Waukon Republican; 
Morris B. Crabbe, Pagle Grove Eagle; John 
E. Feuling, New Hampton Tribune. 


undertaken to maintain a proper bal- 
ance of reading matter and advertis- 
ing, and he has plowed back most of 
the profits into the business. 

If it seems that Ed Black has been 
more interested in running a good 
paper than in making money, one 
feels that that is the way it should be. 
Yet it is obvious that one cannot run 
a good paper without money, and 
that the way to get the money in is to 
run a good paper. Furthermore, the 
paper has given Black and his family 
a livelihood. Even in a missionary 
enterprise, “The laborer is worthy of 
his hire.” 

In the long run a newspaper is not 
a missionary enterprise. The com- 
munity cannot expect the service if it 
does not pay. But to make it pay is a 
problem that may well challenge the 
ingenuity and enterprise of the editor 
and the cooperative spirit of the com- 
munity. To subsidize the newspaper 
by job printing is one possible solu- 
tion. To organize several small news- 
papers into a chain or to merge them 
into a larger unit is another — though 
somewhere in the process the com- 
munity may have lost the asset it 
undertook to conserve. 

Perhaps the solution will come 
from a somewhat unexpected source 
— the cutting of costs. In these days 
of mounting expenses, such a sugges- 
tion seems at first unreasonable. But 
with technological inventiveness lay- 
ing new resources at everyone's door, 
it may become entirely possible to 
produce small editions of newspapers 
with procedures much less expensive 
than are now available. 

We had this suggestion the other 
day from Giff Hampshire, public re- 
lations man for the Fairchild people, 
manufacturers of photographic and 
electronic engraving equipment. He 
was not, at the moment, thinking of 
the smallest papers. And he was def- 
initely not thinking of offset. 

Photographic composition, together 
with electronic methods of transferr- 
ing pigment to paper, or paper sub- 
stitutes, may well revolutionize the 
graphic arts. The impact may be felt 
first in the larger operations but it 
may also at some unexpected moment 
turn loose a new breed of smalltown 
editors like those who fanned out over 
the country a few generations ago, 

(Continued on next page) 
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President Burrows Says 


Small Newspapers Continue 


To Pass Out of Picture 


By John R. Burrows 


President lowa Press Association 


¥Y Recently an article appeared in 
publicity material from the Minnesota 
Editorial association regarding the 
number of small newspapers offered 
for sale and the fact that there were 
few if any interested buyers. This sit- 
uation also seems to exist in Iowa and 
other states. There are many small 
newspapers for sale and no buyers. 

What is the reason for this situa- 
tion? What is to become of the small- 
er papers? Does the small town need 
a newspaper? Why can’t buyers be 
found? These questions keep playing 
on my mind for the solution. 

In the first place I have the feeling 
that more and more of the smaller 
newspapers will pass out of the pic- 
ture because of increased cost of op- 
eration and lack of sufficient revenue 
to pay the editor and publisher a 
decent salary. Oftentimes he can earn 
far more money working for a larger 
newspaper or job shop. 

Many of the small newspapers 
(also the medium-sized and _ large) 
are not charging high enough adver- 
tising or subscription rates or high 
enough pricing of job printing to 
make a good living or to make it look 
attractive to a buyer. If a buyer in- 
vests his savings in a plant that will 
not produce any more income than he 
can get working at the trade, he is not 
inclined to buy a paper. Responsibil- 


Editorial (cont.) 
each with “a shirttailful of type” to 
set up print shops and tell the world. 

Granted, by that time the small 
town itself may have disappeared. 
But, wherever people may be in their 
smaller groups, there still will be the 
need and impulse to bring them alive 
and make them vocal on that level. 
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ity, over-time, reports, etc., cause too 
much worry and bother, so why buy 
a business? 

You will also find many of these 
communities slipping in population, 
and, with decline in population often- 
times a reduction of business firms 
formerly were 
printing customers. With fewer busi- 


advertised or 


ness houses there can be less and less 
business, with the result that a news- 
paper cannot stay in business. 

A newspaper is essential to any 
community; when it loses the news- 
paper it loses the town’s mouthpiece. 
Seldom can an outside newspaper 
give adequate news coverage from a 
local viewpoint. I would like to see 
all towns in Towa retain their news- 
papers, but this is difficult if local 
people do not cooperate. Oftentimes 
they do not appreciate a newspaper 
and do not cooperate. There is a need 
for local newspapers, but the various 
communities must pay their own way 
by patronizing with advertising, sub- 
scription payments and favoring local 
printers with job printing. 

It is my frank opinion that a com- 
plete revision of advertising and sub- 
scription charges and increased _pric- 
ing of printing will have to be made. 
In most all cases the revision will be 
upward. A study of the last ratebook 
in THe Towa PuBLIsHER is amazing 
in the rate differentials it reveals. 
Many of the papers have had_ the 
courage to raise rates to a place that 
they should show a profit. Yet there 
are other papers that list their nation- 
al rate as low as 25¢ per column-inch 
and subject to agencv discounts. Sub- 


METRO 


80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


means PLUS BUSINESS ron vou 


Beverly O. Eyre, Representetive 


scription rates also seem to start at 
$1.00. I don’t think any paper can 
have any typesetting equipment and 
set advertising for as low as 25¢ per 
inch, let alone consider overhead, ete. 
Most communities will accept rea- 
sonable rates; in fact, they expect 
publishers to buy of them, pay their 
bills and participate in community 
activities. To do this the publishers 
must have a reasonable income. 
Gouging of course should be ruled 
out and fair equitable charges made. 
A good newspaper must, of course, be 
published to have acceptance in any 
community, 
yy After several months of publish- 
ing in various plants, the West Des 
Moines Express is now being printed 
in its own new plant. This has been a 
trving time for Don Reid, his parents 
and staff to publish a newspaper. It 
is not simple to adjust fire losses, 
make plans for a new location, buy or 
rebuild equipment, and carry on the 
business. Take it from one who went 
through such an ordeal; it is not easy. 
Adequate fire insurance certainly 
helps, but seldom do you have suf- 
ficient insurance. Doing business in 
another plant can be expensive, with 
added cost of travel, new temporary 
office, etc. It may be advisable for 
you also to consider “Business Inter- 
ruption” and or “Extra Expense” in- 
surance to help take care of these ex- 
tra expenses over and above the 
cost of actual fire damage. These 
forms of insurance are especially es- 
sential for newspapers where there is 
no other plant handy to turn to for 
help. Ask any reliable agent for addi- 
tional information as to how it could 
apply to you in case of a serious fire 
or windstorm loss. 
&% Plans are now being made for 
holding the various district press 
meetings throughout Iowa. No loca- 
tions have been selected and no pro- 
grams planned as vet. If you have 
pet ideas or questions that should be 
discussed, please advise the central 
office of the Towa Press association 
about them. Ideas suggestions 
are always welcomed. It will also be 
to your advantage to take part in the 
discussions and presentations of prob- 
lems. 
% Now is also a good time to make 
plans for attending the fall NEA 


(Turn to next page) 
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meeting to be held in Chicago in Oc- 
tober. These meetings are always 
worth while, with lots of interesting 
and educational discussions. Evenings 
are generally free for your own plans 
to take in shows, sport events and 
night clubs. 
A great many Iowa publishers 
are having trouble finding competent 
help in both front office and back 
shop for permanent jobs or for vaca- 
tions, sickness, and the like. This 
problem has never been more acute. 
The only answer seems to be that 
publishers will have to train their own 
help in their own plants or offices. 
This system will no doubt come closer 
to finding the right person to take 
over responsible positions easier when 
the occasion may arise. Do you have a 
training program in effect? If not, 
better give some thought to the 
matter. 

The University of lowa’s produc- 
tion laboratory and other linotype 
and printing schools certainly help 
train printers and operators. How- 
ever, these schools cannot in their 
limited course have time to turn out 
thoroughly trained printers and op- 
erators. No two shops have the same 
type of equipment or equipment in 
the same state of repair. Their train- 
ing must just skim over the printing 
business to try to teach correct  sys- 
tems and generalities — it cannot pro- 
duce finished, experienced craftsmen. 
Too many folks expect all graduates 
to be ready for any job. There are 
also some who complete the school 
requirements who are misfits and will 
never be finished operators, printers, 
or pressmen. 


Need Permanent Reporters 

(Continued from page 7) 
by his knowledge of the town where 
he is going to work. Contacts and 
background are already his, and an 
extremely strong point in his favor. 
If the applicant is from out of town, 
I think a college education is neces- 
sary. Just the additional four years of 
growing up helps a lot, in addition to 
the broader background a college ed- 
ucation offers.” 

The remarks of those who favored 
college graduates without reservations 
can be summed up by one who said, 
“College training equips the student 
with the ability to think straight, and 
to analyze and develop a foundation 
on which practical experience can 
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and should flourish.” Another editor, 
remarking that he is a non-college 
man, said, “Other things being equal, 
there is no question but that a college 
education has had some broadening 
or social influences which will prove 
in good stead.” 

Fourteen of the newspapermen 
stated emphatically that they pre- 
ferred journalism school graduates, 
while one of the respondents gave a 
definite “no” to the question, and an- 
other indicated that it was not im- 
portant. The other seven agreed that 
whether the applicant for a job had 
been trained in a journalism school 
was preferable depended upon cer- 
tain other factors. 

The respondent who didn’t want a 
journalism grad gave this reason: 
“The average beginner, with a flair 
for writing, will pick up the routine 
of a news room in a matter of weeks. 
They are not so apt to become irked 
when called upon to perform the tasks 
assigned to cubs.” 

Most of the seven editors who said 
“it all depends” seemed concerned 
with the problem of too much journal- 
ism training, which, they said, tended 
to cause neglect to the all-around lib- 
eral arts education. For instance, one 
man said journalism education is pre- 
ferred “If the journalism school does 
not insist upon so much specialized 
training that his liberal arts work is 
neglected. . . . Too much time spent 
in specialized courses robs rounded 
liberal arts training.” 

One editor simply said, “Journalism 
schools save us time and money,” 
while another indicated that he would 
prefer a journalism grad for the same 
reason that one goes to a doctor who 
has been trained in a school of medi- 
cine — “such a person should be better 
trained for the job.” 


Britt Newspaper Sold 

Ray and Lou Roberts, for 50 years 
publishers of the Britt News-Tribune, 
have announced the sale of that paper 
and their intention to leave Iowa to 
reside in Tennessee. Ray has edited 
the paper and Lou has operated the 
mechanical end. 


Red Oak Well Covered 

The Red Oak Express has 20 cor- 
respondents who report the local news 
from surrounding areas. 


Mason City Paper Prints 


212-Page Centennial Issue 


The Mason City Globe-Gazette 
printed a 212-page centennial edition 
on June | to present an account of 
Mason City’s first century of history 
and to tell about the centennial cele- 
bration, June 7-14. 

On the front page was a congratu- 
latory letter from President Eisen- 
hower in which he sent greetings to 
citizens of Mason City on the occasion 
of their anniversary. 

This issue, the largest ever printed 
in Mason City, had 10 sections, in- 
cluding a 40-page tabloid on the his- 
tory of the city. 


Suspends at Rockwell 

M. E. Ryan, editor and publisher of 
the Rockwell Tribune, has announced 
the suspension of this newspaper. He 
took over as advertising manager for 
the Denison Bulletin the first of June. 


=n 
BIGGER PROFITS with 
SCAN-A-GRAVINGS 


When newspapers sell Scan-a- 
gravings along with white space 
they sell extra profits because Scan- 
a-gravings are easy to make and 
easy to use. They're the low-cost, 
high-quality plastic halftones made 
on the Fairchild Scan-a-graver. 
Available in two models — Console 
model for medium and large dailies, 
Cadet table-top model for weeklies 
and small dailies. Get the complete 
story on how you can profit from 
Scan-a-gravings by writing today to 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corporation, Robbins Lane, Syosset, 
Long Island, New York. 


AIR CHILD 
SCAN-A-GRAVER 
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Think of Readers 


Preston Editor Tells Why 


He Enlarged His Paper 


When Preston Times publisher Ed 
Black enlarged his newspaper's form- 
at to seven columns recently, he out- 
lined his publishing philosophy for 
the community: 

You will find the Times comes to 
you this week in enlarged size, full 
seven columns to a page. 

There is only one other weekly in 
Jackson county, with the exception of 
the Maquoketa papers, now publish- 
ing a paper as large as the new size 
of the Times — that is the Bellevue 
Herald. 

The Times, in days gone by, did 
publish a seven column paper; how- 
ever, we were forced by circum- 
stances to cut down to six columns. 
We did not like to do it but could not 
do otherwise at the time. 

A year ago, when ready print was 
discontinued, the Times publishers 
were faced with the problem of 
making some drastic change — so we 
finally worked out a plan of pro- 
cedure which called for a six column, 
eight page all home print paper. 

We knew that this was quite a 
venture for two people and a_ part 
time operator to take on but we de- 
termined to try it. Many papers went 
to five columns and many to six but 
we still wanted to stay as nearly as 
possible to the standard newspaper 
size. 

We added materials and equip- 
ment and soon found that by working 
hard and steady we could handle the 
larger deal and still take care of the 
job work. 

We have prided ourselves on never 
having turned down a job of printing. 
We feel that it is our obligation to 
take care of the needs of the com- 
munity in doing the job printing 
needed. 

We have always believed that a 
newspaper, to justify its name, must 
carry a great deal of reading matter 
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— in our opinion at least 50 per cent. 
Realizing that a small community 
such as this could not possibly pro- 
duce enough news copy to do that we 
finally decided to take on a Miles 
page. That has far surpassed our ex- 
pectations — in the news coverage, 
mainly. We were fortunate in being 
able to secure a good Miles editor in 
Miss Bethel Colburn — and _ later 
when Miss Colburn could no longer 
handle it — we were fortunate in se- 
curing the services of Mrs. Winnifred 
Kyarsgaard, who is an experienced 
newspaper woman. 

We also purchased a weekly fea- 
ture and cartoon, and comic service, 
but soon found that we did not have 
much space for that service. 

Keeping a steady check we found 
that we were not meeting our goal — 
our paper was running too close to the 
fifty per cent advertising and only 50 
per cent news content. 

So there was only one thing left to 
do — go back to seven column pages. 
That decision was long in the making. 
It meant larger and heavier pages to 


ENVELOPES 


Are Business Builders 


BANKERS ENVELOPES 


The Justrite Bank Envelope line 
is complete for every bank need. 
Bank Kraft mailing envelopes, 
special bank envelopes are all 
available. 


Write today for prices and 
samples or send us your spe- 
cialized Bank envelope prob- 
lem for quotation. 
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lift, much more work and more ex- 
pense, as the print costs more in the 
larger size, and it meant a lot more 
time setting type and making up the 
paper. But we learned from our 
father, the late Editor Black, that 
there was more to publishing a news- 
paper than the revenue — he often 
said, “When you take money for a 
subscription for a paper you obligate 
yourself to give that reader, each 
week, a newspaper with a great deal 
of reading matter. He is not buying 
the advertising matter.” Of course a 
paper must have advertising — and 
the advertising revenue must continue 
if we are going to continue to print 
this kind of a paper. (We did, this 
week, sign a contract for a monthly 
advertising service for the use of our 
advertisers — free of charge. It is cost- 
ing us a lot of money. We hope the 
advertisers will take ociniens of it.) 

These figures should give you some 
idea of the amount of space in the 
Times then and now — 

A year ago when we had the ready 
print service we printed 28 columns 
of local matter and had 28 columns 
on the patent side. 

After going to all home print we 
cut to six columns and printed 48 
columns of local news, advertising 
and features. Many weeks it has all 
been local news and advertising. 

Now that we are returning to a 
seven column page we are printing 
56 columns of local news, advertise- 
ments and features. 

We have had many readers tell us, 
the past year, that they liked the 
paper better since we went to all 
home print. The subscription list has 
been steadily growing and it is paid 
up. 

There is one thing we know that 
we will never do with the Times — 
that is get rich — we have worked on 
the Times for some 32 years since the 
death of the late Editor Lou Black, 
and since acquiring the ownership 
all of the revenue has been plowed 
back into the plant replacing worn 
out types, materials and equipment. 

We have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that when we send out the paper 
each week to the large list of sub- 
scribers that they are getting some- 
thing for their five cents per week. 
Lots of reading matter. 

The increased space in the paper 
cannot consist completely of more 
reading matter. A certain percentage 

(Turn to next page) 
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of it must be filled with added adver- 
tising matter. We know that, because 
the added expense cannot all be 
borne in the plant. 

The greatly enlarged subscription 
list that the Times now has means 
that the advertiser is getting much 
more coverage for his advertising 
dollar. We do not anticipate, at this 
time, raising the advertising rate. We 
expect the added revenue to come 
from more lineage — more advertising 
lineage — in the paper. 


Fort Dodge Paper 
Contracts for 1000th 
Fairchild Engraver 


The 1000th contract for a Fairchild 
Scan-a-graver has been signed by the 
Fort Dodge Messenger-Chronicle, the 
descendant of the Chronicle where in 
1899 Walter Howey incepted the idea 
for an electronic machine to produce 
halftone newspaper engravings. 

“This first cycle in the modern era 
of plate making has been completed,” 
John H. Clough, president of Fair- 
child Camera and Instrument corpora- 
tion, comments. “Just 53 years ago 
young Howey became disgusted with 
inability to use pictures of local 
people. Long before he began sky- 
rocketing through the newspaper 
business, before he left Fort Dodge, 
Howey started the experiments which 
have resulted in a machine perfected 
by Fairchild now used by more than 
1000 newspapers, magazines, printers 
and others.” 

The Messenger-Chronicle is install- 
ing Fairchild’s new Cadet machine 
marketed in November. About 200 
other newspapers have contracted for 
the new machine. 

The Scan-a-graver, a larger ma- 
chine, was first marketed in February 
1949 following eleven years of de- 
velopment. Acording to records, 449 
daily newspapers at that time had 
photo-chemical engraving plants. 

A Fairchild analysis of 1,695 daily 
newspapers reveals 1029 with “en- 
graving departments.” The Scan-a- 
graver and the Cadet are at 567 daily 
newspapers. 

Told about the Fort Dodge Mes- 
senger-Chronicle’s Cadet installation, 
Walter Howey, editor of the Bos- 
ton Record-American, said: “I don't 
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remember any of them back there any 
more and I don’t think they remember 
me. But it seems like yesterday that 
I was boiling mad when I had to get 
out the saw and cut up boiler plate 
just to get a couple of lousy pictures 
in the paper. Half the time even I 
didn’t know who the subjects were. 
That’s when I got the idea for this 
machine. At my age it’s nice to know 
that you've done something good for 
the business.” 


Linotype To Demonstrate 
Photocomposing Machine 


A new photocomposing machine is 
to be demonstrated during early fall 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype com- 
pany. It is the first in a series of ma- 
chines resultant from this firm’s effort 
to provide equipment to meet trade 
needs for text and display composi- 
tion. ‘ 

The new machine is a flexible, key- 
board-operated device for text com- 
position and does not have circulating 
matrixes or “hot metal” like the con- 
ventional Linotype. This model is to 
be followed by more designed for 
other special applications in photo- 
typesetting. 

It is to be produced and sold after 
extensive field testing and after the 
need and demand for it has been im- 
plemented by developments in corol- 
lary processes. 


Spencer Publisher Buys 


Newspaper at Glenwood 


Kenneth Randall, founder of the 
Spencer Times and its publisher for 
10 years, recently purchased the 
Glenwood Opinion-Tribune and took 
over as owner-publisher of that 
newspaper June 1. Owner of the 
Opinion-Tribune since January, 1944, 
has been William E. Brown. 

Randall has made no staff changes. 


Reid Talks at Schools 


Don Reid, managing director of the 
Iowa Press association, was principal 
speaker at the recent meeting of the 
Ford Merchandising school graduates 
association in Des Moines. Reid spoke 
also at the commencements of Earl- 
ham high school, Earlham, and Rip- 
pey high school, Jefferson. 


From Where Come 
lowa Press Heads? 


The Grinnell Herald-Register pro- 
poses to go Storm Lake one better 
in the matter of supplying presidents 
to the Iowa Press association. Where- 
as two have come from Storm Lake, 
Grinnell claims three. The Grinnell 
Herald-Register recently commented: 

“The Storm Lake Pilot-Tribune’s 
Bill Jarnagin tripped over a fact in 
one of his recent Old-Timer’s col- 
umns. He claims that Storm Lake is 
the only town to supply two presi- 
dents to the Iowa Press association. 

“We point with pride to two Grin- 
nell Herald-Register IPA presidents, 
L. B. Watt, 1948-49 and Ken Crabbe, 
1943-44 and add W. G. Ray 1933-34 
of the Grinnell Herald for good meas- 
ure. In the ‘claims’ department, we 
submit that Grinnell papers may have 
a corner on the Master-Editor awards 
with W. G. Ray receiving the award 
in 1933 and A. L. Frisbie being hon- 
ored in 1953.” 

(Phil Hoffmann and C. S. Walling 
of the Oskaloosa Herald received the 
award simultaneously in 1948.—Ed.) 


Prolific Danish Editor 
Observes 70th Birthday 


Georg Strandvold, foreign news 
editor at the Decorah Posten who has 
been in journalism for 50 years, cele- 
brated recently his 70th birthday. 
Strandvold came to America from 
Denmark in 1902 and subsequently 
edited several Danish newspapers in 
this country. He joined the Decorah 
paper in 1926. 

Strandvold has written hundreds of 
news and magazine articles on Danish 
subjects and he estimates that he has 
produced more than 1400 news. ar- 
ticles for Danish papers on_ social, 
economic and cultural conditions in 
America. 


Newspaper Birthdays 


The Winfield Beacon has started its 
72nd year of publication. D. J. Zerbe 
has been publisher for the past 14 
years. 

The Anthon Herald celebrated its 
53rd birthday on June 10. The prede- 
cessor of the Herald was the Anthon 
Press. 
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All Vitally Interested 


Country Correspondents 


Are Newspaper's Family 


By Maude Freeland 
Secretary, Missouri Newswriters 


Association 


Your country corespondent belongs 
to the newspaper family; her (some- 
times his) age will range from nine 
years to 85; she will vary in educa- 
tional qualifications from a fourth 
grader to one with a Ph.D. I like to 
think of the correspondents of the 
newspaper as belonging to a family; 
each member of that family is vitally 
interested in the success of the pro- 
duct to which she contributes. 

There is no group of people who 
will be quite as frank with the editor, 
constructively frank, as the corres- 
pondents. In recent months we have 
seen evidence of this on a paper 
which had changed editors. For al- 
most a year, the newly appointed 
editor did not have the concept of 
what her duty to the paper should be. 
The correspondents tried to help the 
editor, but when that individual failed 
to improve or to accept her editorial 
responsibility, the correspondents 
ceased to try. Now, under new leader- 
ship, the group of writers has each 
one of them put her shoulder to the 
wheel to bring the paper back to its 
former usefulness. 

Once an editor achieves that type 
of loyalty, the newspaper organiza- 
tion becomes solidly welded. Its value 
is unlimited. Aside from this, how- 
ever, there is another service she per- 
forms to the profession. Her contribu- 
tion is one of the solutions to a prob- 
lem which confronts the newspaper 
profession now, the preservation of 2 
free and untrammeled press. Each 
correspondent serves as editor 
from her own community. She serves 
as a community representative. So 
long as there are this many repre- 
sentatives channeling their news which 
portrays the common conscience 
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of the people, there cannot be the 
charge made that there is a monopoly 
of news; there is free expression in the 
press. Always there will be repre- 
sentatives from the grass roots itself 
which will speak the will of the 
people. With the decrease in the num- 
ber of newspapers in the nation, this 
becomes more and more important. 
Being persons of character and_in- 
tegrity, the correspondents feel their 
obligation to present the story of their 
people, and to give this service. 
AGENT OF COMMUNITY 

I say give this service, because, 
considered from this light, the cor- 
respondent becomes the agent of the 
community, rather than an agent of 
the newspaper. This in no way alters 
her sense of loyalty to the paper, 
rather it enhances it, for it places her, 
in her territory, in the same position 
the editor finds himself. We point this 
out, because of its bearing on the 
question of pay of correspondents. 

The pay of correspondents in itself 
is one of the most controversial issues 
we have. It is a subject best handled 
by each editor, and one that is not 
mentioned at any of the meetings of 
correspondents. It is a subject which 
has not caused any dissension among 
the correspondents in all of the meet- 
ings we have held. From the publish- 
er’s point of view, it does have its 
problems. These are questions which 
have come to me from time to time 
and we would like to have answers to 
them. First question that comes to 
mind, should we pay our country 
correspondents? How should 
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they be paid, and how? By this time, 
most of you know that, personally, I 
have felt — and am more convinced 
than ever — that better correspond- 
ence is secured if the writers are not 
paid. The reason for this goes back to 
the premise that the correspondent is 
the agent of the community. She 
therefore becomes a servant of the 
community, just as the Sunday school 
teacher or the school board member. 
We cannot pay them what they are 
worth; the token is only a recognition. 
However, as time goes on, the corres- 
pondent forgets it is but a token of 
appreciation and begins to feel that 
she is receiving so little pay for so 
much work. That seems to be a trait 
of human nature, and is basically true 
in any endeavor. Cash compensation 
which may come from the sale of sub- 
scriptions, classifieds, is in a different 
category. Percentage payment seems 
to Work here. 

To those who feel differently, 
there is the question of pay, how 
much, and how it should be paid, 
which is constantly before them. 
Along with this, the publisher must 
protect himself so the correspondent 
is not classed as an employee. Here 
the rule that as long as the editor con- 
trols only the result, not the person, 
applies. If there is no control or di- 
rection, then the correspondent can- 
not be classed as an employee. In 
Missouri, the pay will range from one 
cent to 20 cents an inch, with varying 
amounts placed on the flat column. 
The Sedalia Democrat-Capital adds to 
its inch rate if the copy is type- 
written. 

HOW ABOUT EDITING 

Once the question of pay is satis- 
factorily settled, the editor is con- 
fronted with the problem of editing. 
Some editors edit closely. Some leave 
copy much as it is. The individual 
problems of the editor will determine 
the use of the black pencil. Our pro- 
gram endeavors to use the magazine 
for general help, leaving specific sug- 
gestions for the meetings. We are en- 
deavoring to get the correspondents 
to realize the necessity of digging out 
the news. Their very position of com- 
munity representative would be hand- 
icapped if they take only what is 
handed them. The news they write 
should reflect each writer's personali- 
ty. 

Your correspondent may have “just 
grown up,” like Topsy. She has a de- 
cided mind of her own, and she wants 
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to write what her people want to 
read. Without destroying their origi- 
nality, we are attempting to give 
these writers an idea ot representative 
news. Sometimes it is the public that 
needs the educating. One correspond- 
ent was very impressed at a meeting, 
and was determined to get more of 
tne news stories of her community. 
dne wrote her editor and after she got 
home she discussed the matter with 
some of her neighbors and they said 
tney would rather read about who 
visited who, than the other things. 
(We feel that she perhaps found the 
writing a little more difficult and 
wisned to take the easier course.) Of 
course, our answer to this would be 
tuat we should try writing the other 
tnings for a while, being sure that the 
names of the people were in the paper 
aong with these other events. We 
would be surprised at the interest. 

Our announced contest for feature 
stories this year has brought more of 
them to the papers. Comments from 
the correspondents indicate they are 
happy for the recognition of their 
etrorts along that line and that they 
will try more for the stories. 

HAVE THEIR OWN PROBLEMS 

Dealing with them, we realize they 
are individuals, with hopes, dreams 
and aspirations that go with all of 
humanity. Their experience through 
life fits them as being interpreters of 
human thought and emotion. Most of 
them are wives and mothers, some are 
school teachers, store keepers. What- 
ever their lot, they have been called 
upon to deal with problems which 
build character. Here is a_ typical 
letter from one of the writers: 

“I'm not sure just how to write this 
letter, but I'm going to be very frank. 
There is much I'd not like to publish 
or have you do so but to understand 
and know me I feel you should know. 

“I'm the mother of five children. 
John will be 18 the Ist of November, 
his 3rd year in high school. Mary will 
be 16 August 25th. She is 2nd year 
in high school. James, 14, will gradu- 
ate from grade 8 in May. Birthday 
November 27. Linda, 11, in 6th 
grade, birthday July 6. David, 9, Jan- 
uary 28, grade 3. The three youngest 
attend Athena school, the two oldest, 
Festus high school. 

“My husband works at the St. Jo- 
seph Lead company, Herculaneum, 
Missouri. I’m 35, or will be 11th of 
November. Twelve years ago I was 
stricken with illness. I've made. sev- 
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eral trips to the hospital and unless a 
cure is tound | may have it as long as 
1 live. But lve much to be thankful 
tor. 1 have not been able to take part 
in community aftairs, only what I 
could do at nome, as I have to limit 
my strength to the necessary things 
to be done, which is my family first. 
Having many doctor biils, our home 
is poorly furnished but we make it a 
home where on almost any school 
evening or Saturday and Sunday you 
will find a group of neighbor chil- 
aren welcome and having fun. Since 
i could not go and take part in the 
things I'd like, I've tried to see that 
the children can and do. 

“I have wonderful friends and 
neighbors who help me collect my 
news. I have had one story printed in 
the local paper. It was very well re- 
ceived. I'd like to write a book based 
or my experiences from childhood, as 
I've had many wonderful and funny 
incidences. Id like to print short, 
comic stories, but with a moral behind 
them. I think we need more of that 
kind and not so much murder, sexy 
stories put before the public. 

“A home town paper is like a big 
family, a help, a laugh, a joy. It 
brings sorrow only in the death 
notice. I'd like, from my column, to 
write useful as well as informing 
news, thereby regaining confidence 
that I can still be of help, even if I 
am confined to a great extent to my 
home. My husband’s youngest brother 
has made his home with us since our 
marriage, since he lost his mother 
when 8 years old. I've tried to be a 
good mother to him and we are proud 
of him. He is at Freedom Village now, 
helping with the exchange of prison- 
ers. He is Sgt. Clifford Ketcherside. 

“I like to sew, crochet, make bead 
work. I love pets, as do all my family. 
We live on a 15 acre country place. 
I do love to help make garden, can 
foods. I like to write. We have many 
soldier friends we have never seen. 
We write to men who needed a little 
moral help, such as letters, a gift of 
home made candies or cookies. 

“Today was wash day and I am 
tired. I will enjoy hearing from you. 
I will be looking forward to hearing 
from you again. If I have omitted 
anything you wish to know, let me 
know.” 

TRADITION OF ANCESTORS 

These are our correspondents. In 
them lies the tradition of our ances- 
tors who left in print, their blood 


across the snows at Valley Forge. In 
their hearts and through their pens 
they may help to spread their story 
that men and women can live _to- 
gether in peace. Theirs is unselfish 
devotion in word and in deed. 

As we go about our work with our 
correspondents, yours and mine, the 
ancestors of ours who made this possi- 
ble follow me. They bid me serve to 
protect and to preserve the freedom 
they won in blood. No matter where 
I may go, the words of my grand- 
mother will follow me, 

“Do all the good you can, 
in all the places you can, 
in all the ways you can.” 

The cooperation and the help from 
you are the challenge that bids us 
serve well our fellow man. 


Column Title Explained 
By Ackley Publishers 


Kenneth and Margaret Geddis, 
publishers of the Ackley World- 
Journal, have explained the meaning 
of “Sprags and Stulls” on this col- 
umn’s 52nd appearance in the paper. 
They say: “Sprags and Stulls are 
mining terms applied to timbers used 
in stopes and drifts of the under- 
ground workings. 

“We've written under that head for 
a great many years, and that’s why we 
kept the familiar title, even in a 
farming community. 

“In it we like to write about 
people — not individuals — but people 
and the contradictory things they do.” 


Setup for Prize Photo 


Described in Feature 


The Burlington Hawk-Eye Gazette 
ran a feature June 4 telling how staff 
member Ronnie Bliesener snapped 
the picture that won the Gazette an 
award in the Inland Daily Press as- 
sociation’s annual photographic con- 
test. 

The picture was taken on election 
day and showed a seven month old 
boy peering out between the curtains 
of a voting booth in which his mother 
was voting. The picture was labeled 
“The Spirit of 76... . 1976, That 1s;" 
because the child cannot vote until 
then. 
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Texas Press Head 
Appointed Chairman 
Of Newspaper Week 


Vern Sanford, general manager of 
the Texas Press association, has been 
named chairman of the 1953 National 
Newspaper Week committee to plan 
the annual observance, Oct. 1-8. 

Announcement of the appointment 
was made by Stanford Smith, presi- 
dent of Newspaper Association Mana- 
gers, which sponsors newspaper week. 
Smith is manager of the Georgia 
Press association. 

Other members of the committee 
will be Theodore A. Serrill, manager 
of the Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers association, who was 1952 
chairman; John B. Long, California 
Newspaper Publishers association; 
William F. Canfield, Inland Daily 
Press association; Gene Alleman, Mi- 
chigan Press association, and Ben 
Blackstock, Oklahoma Press associa- 
tion. 

The committee will work with rep- 
resentatives of other newspaper as- 
sociations in planning the observance 
of National Newspaper week by all 
departments of newspapers. As the or- 
ganization of executives of publishers 
associations, Newspaper Association 
Managers has sponsored Newspaper 
week since its inception in 1939. 

Vern Sanford has served 18 years 
as a state press association manager. 
He has been general manager of the 
Texas Press association for five years. 
Previously he was manager of the 
Oklahoma Press association for 13 
years. He began his newspaper career 
at the age of nine as a carrier boy 
and worked through circulation, news 
and advertising departments of Okla- 
homa newspapers. 

The central office of the Texas 
Press association was established by 
the daily and weekly newspaper pub- 
lishers of Texas with Sanford as 
manager on Dec. 1, 1947, in one small 


hotel room in Dallas. It moved to 
Austin in 1948 and today occupies its 


own nine-room building. 


Mrs. A. M. Cox 

Mrs. A. M. Cox, wife of the former 
Ayrshire newspaper editor, died re- 
cently in Ayrshire. 
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Grundy Register Letter 


Finds Missing Persons 


A letter printed in the Grundy 
Register helped a German man to 
locate relatives in this country from 
whom he had not heard for 50 years. 
His cousins came to this country 50 
years ago and he wrote the Grundy 
mayor for aid in finding them. The 
published letter reached one of the 
cousins, who wrote back and _ told 
the German man news about his 
cousins in this country. 


Sioux City Paper Visited 


By Brazilian Journalist 

A young Brazilian journalist repre- 
senting the U.S. state department re- 
cently visited the Sioux City Journal- 
Tribune plant. His name is Saldanha 
Coelho Jose Pinto and he stayed in 
Sioux City for two weeks as part of 
his program to learn the American 
way of life. 


Resignations 

Bernard C. Smith resigned from the 
editorship of the Tripoli Leader June 
6 and will return to his home in Eagle 
Grove. Smith has been in the adver- 
tising and news departments on the 
Leader and has been writing a col- 
umn: “Over The Fence.” 

Margaret Noll, reporter-advertising 
manager, and Maurine Boysen, Lino- 
type operator, have resigned from the 
staff of the Holstein Advance. 


Tschudy Named Director 
Of Daily Press Group 


Herbert O. Tschudy, advertising 
manager of the Marshalltown Times- 
Republican, has been named execu- 
tive director of the Iowa Daily Press 
association to succeed George H. 
Williams, who resigned to accept a 
similar position in "linois. 


Women Turn Reporiers 
When the Monticello Express lost 
its Center Junction correspondent, the 
Women’s club there solved this news- 
situation through cooperative 
letter writing. Members are taking 
turns reporting Center Junction news 


to the Express. 


“Dutch” Elder Honored 

C. R. “Dutch” Elder, former Os- 
ceola Tribune editor and present di- 
rector of information, Iowa State col- 
lege, received an honor award from 
the secretary of agriculture in Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 19. Citations are 
given yearly to those in the United 
States who have contributed to agri- 
culture. 


Sutherland Gets Award 


David Sutherland Sr., the Monte- 
zuma Republican, received a plaque 
for his soil conservation support at a 
county soil conservation banquet at- 
tended by 400 persons. 


Lions Club Chairman 

Publisher Edwin Black of the 
Freston Times will be chairman of the 
occasion when Preston’s newly or- 
ganized Lions club receives its charter 
Aug. 3. The Preston group is the 
235th Lions club in Iowa. 


McClure Retires 


Scott H. McClure, former publisher 
of the Pomeroy Herald, recently re- 
tired because of ill health from his 
position with a Flandreau, $.D., pub- 
lishing concern. 


Treneman Goes West 

James Treneman, former editor and 
publisher of the Orange City Sioux 
County Capital, has taken a position 
as assistant to the publisher of a 
newspaper in Newport, Washington. 


Nevada Prints Centennial 

The Nevada Evening Journal re- 
cently printed a souvenir centennial 
issue which was given free to all sub- 
scribers. 


Camera Loan Service 

The Forest City Summit, in order 
to achieve its goal of publishing more 
news pictures, has established a free 
camera loan service. People of the 
community are invited to borrow a 
camera, complete with flash bulbs 
and film, to take pictures of meetings, 


social gatherings, ete. 
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Low Food Costs and 
High Living Standards 


Name almost any commodity that goes hand in hand 
with a high standard of living and Americans usually have 


more of that commodity that any other people in the world. 


One of the reasons for this is that food takes such a rela- 


tively small part of the average family’s income in this country. 


In most other parts of the world today, food takes more 
than half the average disposable income. In America, food 


takes only about 27 per cent of the average disposable income. 


As a result, after they have paid for their food, most 
Americans have money left over to buy the other things they 


need and want, like automobiles, radios and washing machines. 


The men and women of A&P are proud of the part 
their company has played in keeping living standards up by 
keeping food costs down. And they are pledged to keep on 
seeking still better ways to bring more good food to more 
people. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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